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FARMER’S BOY 

Hunlingdonshire’s first farming apprentice 
is proving himself a true son of the soil 

A few weeks ago we told the story of an English lad who 
is determined to become a successful fanner in British 
Columbia. Here we tell of another English lad who is 
equally determined to become a successful fanner in his 
own native land. His. name is Michael Burge, and he is 
Huntingdonshire’s first agricultural apprentice. 



JVIjchakl Burge is only 15, but 
on his slim shoulders rests a 
great responsibility. 

All over Huntingdonshire farms 
are under-staffed and often desper¬ 
ately in need of new blood. Year 
after year school-leavers are turn¬ 
ing their backs on the land, and 
taking jobs in the cities. It is a 
sorry story repeated in many other 
counties. 

It was to change this trend 
that the nation-wide agricultural 
apprenticeships were started. The 
aim was to underline the fact that 
farming is a highly skilled job, 
calling for initiative and unflagging 
enthusiasm; that a qualified land 
worker can hold his head high with 
any other tradesman. 

Well, in Huntingdonshire they 
arc looking to Michael to turn 
these theories into practice. They 
are hoping that he will prove the 
apprenticeship scheme to be a 
good thing; and they are hoping 
that other boys will follow suit. 

KEEN AS MUSTARD 

Michael is determined not to let 
the. farmers down. Even after his 
first week’s work was over, he 
firmly avowed: “Farm work is the 
life for me.” 

Within a fortnight lie had found 
his “land legs” on the 470-acre 
farm where he works. And Farmer 
J. Donaldson—a burly Scotsman, 
with a lifetime of farming behind 
him—-was saying: “He’s a good 
lad, and as keen as mustard.” 

Michael's working conditions 
are not easy. His day lasts from 
seven in the morning to five at 
night, with a three-mile cycle ride 
at each end of it, to and from his 
home in the little town of 



Michael Burge helps a young 
calf to find its legs 


St. Neots; often a rain shower 
turns the last mile of cart track to 
the farm into a quagmire, and then 
it is really heavy going for him. 

Like apprentices everywhere, 
Michael has a good share of the 
dirty work to do. But he cheer¬ 
fully dismisses this with the 
remark: “A little muck doesn’t 
harm anybody,” and his eight 
colleagues who run the well- 
planned farm say that is in the 
real traditions of a “son of the 
soil!” 

MUCH TO LEARN 

Beneath the smooth rhythm— 
which every farm should have— 
there is a great deal of careful 
thought and planning. In the next 
three years Michael will learn 
some of it. Not all, of course, for 
even when he eventually, retires, 
he will find that he has not learnt 
everything—that is one of the joys 
of farming! 

His employer, Mr. Donaldson, 
has a carefully-thought-out pro¬ 
gramme lined up for his appren¬ 
tice. He hopes to show him how 
to pitch hay, and build a stack; 
how to plough, and the art of 
hedging. 

Michael will be taught tractor 
driving, and how calm confidence 
is needed when dealing with 
animals. He will learn something 
about farm management, and rota¬ 
tion of crops. He will go to 
market, and learn the selling points 
of cattle. 

STUDYING CATTLE 

It is on Michael's love for cattle 
that Mr. Donaldson bases his 
hopes. He wants Michael to be a 
cowman. And a good cowman is 
worth his weight in gold today; 
he can command the best positions 
in agriculture. 

So this young apprentice is being 
encouraged to get to know the 
herd of 80 Ayrshires that has made 
this farm famous throughout 
Huntingdonshire. He is learning 
all about animal hygiene and diets; 
how to groom, and how to milk 
with the electric milker. And just 
in case the electrical supply fails, 
he is also mastering the old art of 
milking by hand! 

As Michael says: “You can see 
that farm work is not all brawn 
and no brain. To make a success 
you must have as. much skill as 
anybody else.” 

T Mow right he is! 


School gardeners 

David Porter and Pauline 
Anstey, both eight years 
old, set off to work in 
the garden of Southmead 
School at Wimbledon. 


GOLDFISH CLUB 

At dinner in London recently the 
only table decorations were eight 
bowls of live goldfish. The black 
ties of the diners were also 
decorated with goldfish, and a 
rubber dinghy filled with water 
was placed in the middle of the 
room. 

The occasion was the annual 
dinner of the Goldfish Club, one 
of the most exclusive clubs in the 
world. All its members have at 
some time or other crashed in an 
aircraft in the open sea or come 
down by parachute into the water. 
Among the guests was Marshal of 
the R.A.F. Lord Tedder, who 
came down in the English Channel 
as long ago as 1923. 


NYLON FOR THE MOUNTIES 

For the first time in their 
history the famous Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police are to 
have an outer covering that is not 
made of animal skin. Instead of 
buffalo winter coats they are going 
into lightweight nylon parkas with 
zipp fasteners. 

This modern garment provides 
better protection in the stern 
weather the force has to face. 
Light khaki in colour, with a hood 
for the protection of the face and 
head, it is. only one-third the 
weight of the buffalo skin, one of 
which was used for each coat. 
Before using buffalo the force 
used cowhide or horse-hide. 


TEN-FOOT BIRD 

An almost complete skeleton of 
a Dinornis maximus (the giant 
moa) has been found in the 
swamps of Pyramid Valley, 
Waikari, New Zealand. 

The now-extinct giant moa stood 
nearly ten feet high. 


PICTURES IN FLOWERS 

For this year’s well-dressing at 
Tideswell, Derbyshire, on June 28, 
Mr. O. Shimwell has designed a 
picture of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Mr. Shimwell, who is head¬ 
master of Tideswell’s Church of 
England school, has practised the 
art of well-dressing for over 30 
years. . On a clay-covered screen 
he lightly presses flower petals,- 
ferns, lichens, mosses, straws, 
beans, and other natural sources 
of colour to make Biblical scenes 
or pictures of churches. 

The address at the Blessing of 
the Wells service will be given by 
the Venerable Rev. Adam Fox, 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 
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PERSIA MAKING 
PROGRESS 

' CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Cince General Zahedi became Prime Minister of Persia last 
summer he has had to deal with desperate and urgent 
issues—most of them aggravated by the policies pursued by 
his predecessor. Dr. Mossadeq.. But his firmness and patience 
are at last producing order out of chaos. 


When Dr. Mossadeq nationalised 
the oil industry, a move he was 
perfectly entitled to make, he 
forced the British technicians to 
evacuate Persia’s huge refineries. 

It was this part of his policy 
which had the bitterest con¬ 
sequences for his country; for 
when all the skill in running the 
complicated oil-plant was with¬ 
drawn, production and marketing 
came to a virtual standstill. 

It meant that General Zahedi 
found an empty treasury. Dire 
poverty had overtaken the country, 
and in with it came lawlessness 
and anarchy. 

Patience, as well as strength, was 
needed in order to put Persia’s 
house in order once more. General 
Zahedi has both qualities, and he 
has already accomplished much. 

FIRST STEPS 

This tall, handsome officer in his 
early sixties who came to the 
rescue of the monarchy last year, 
when rite Shah seemed likely to 
lose his throne, wisely decided to 
tackle -the difficulties one at a time: 

The new Prime Minister first of 
all gave orders for strict economy. 
Slowly but surely he reduced the 
feelings of hatred for all foreigners 
which Dr. Mossadeq had instilled 
in the Persians. The United States 
and Britain responded with help 
for the stricken country. 

The next important step was the 
re-establishment of constitutional 
rule, and with this was bound up 
the fate of Dr. Mossadeq and his 
associates. 


The former leader did not meet 
a violent end. He was brought to 
trial and received a prison sen¬ 
tence. But a number of his 
colleagues in the National Front 
Government which was displaced 
are free men. General Zahedi has 
shown great forbearance. 

When he judged that orderly 
conduct had been restored, and the 
threat of street fighting and riots 
under the orders of the Communist 
Tudeh Party had been subdued, 
the new Prime Minister ordered 
General Elections. 

BETTER UNDERSTANDING 

Some said he was being too 
hesitant in his policy, but his 
tolerance and patience won him 
constitutional recognition as the 
lawful Prime Minister. And the 
Persian people who had doubted 
whether he would safeguard their 
country’s independence began to 
understand him better. Only at 
this stage could he approach the 
still delicate matter of resuming oil 
negotiations with Britain. 

At the end of last year diplo¬ 
matic relations with Britain were 
established again, after a break of 
fourteen months. The discussions 
for an oil settlement were at last 
re-opened. 

Now, step by step, Persia is 
being led out of one of the 
harshest crises in her history. If 
a settlement in keeping with 
Persia’s dignity and sovereignty 
and friendship with Britain can be 
reached, she will be on the way to 
renewed prosperity. 



SACRED FIGURE BROUGHT TO LIGHT 


Workmen digging on the site of 
the bombed chapel of Mercers’ 
Hall in the City of London un¬ 
earthed a wonderful 400-year-old 
sculptured figure of Christ. The 
figure is life-size and thought to 
be the only one in this country 
representing Christ lying alone on 
a bier immediately after the 
Crucifixion. 

Found five feet below the 
chapel floor, it retains an im¬ 
pressive beauty in spite of its 
damage. 

This ancient place of worship 
was the chapel of a hospital 
founded by the sister of St. Thomas 
Becket about 20 years after his 
murder. The Mercers, oldest and 
richest of the City Companies, 
became the hospital’s patrons and 
built a new chapel between 1518 
and 1522 for which this figure of 
Christ was probably carved. 

Close examination reveals that 
it once was painted in life-like 
colours. The mantle on which 
Christ lies represented the purple 
one the soldiers gave him. Two 
wounds are shown on the body, 
and the broken crown of thorns is 
behind the head. 

The Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Aeon was suppressed in 1538, and 
three., years later the Mercers 


bought the chapel. The statue may 
have been buried to hide it from 
the Reformers, but whatever the 
reason, it was an action which 



certainly saved it from destruction 
by bombs four centuries later. 

The chapel was'burned down in 
the Great Fire of London in 1666, 
and replaced by another which was 
in turn destroyed in an air-raid 
during the last war. But all the 
time this unique work of art was 
lying hidden below the floor. Now 
it has come to light to move us, as 
it moved worshippers long ago, by 
the expression in stone of supreme 
suffering nobly borne. 


By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

Ji- you were asked for a definition 
of “the papers” you would 
promptly reply: “Newspapers, of 
course!” But in Parliament the 
meaning is varied. 

White papers are Government or 
Government-sponsored documents 
for general circulation. 

In the Lords a peer will rise to 
initiate a debate on some subject 
and “to move for papers.” If by 
chance the House divided pn the 
motion and carried it, every 
official document bearing on the 
subject would have to be produced. 

But this never happens in 
practice, though we imagine it 
could. The peer is usually content 
to get his views or grievance on 
record, and after hearing the 
Government case he usually with¬ 
draws his motion. 

(Cabinet papers usually come into 
another category. They are 
seen only by Ministers—and not 
necessarily all Ministers. They are 
as secret as Cabinet meetings them¬ 
selves. 

When some major point of 
policy is to be decided, the 
Minister whose department is 
chiefly concerned prepares a paper 
for circulation among his Govern¬ 
ment colleagues, or gets his civil 
servants to prepare it for him. 
Every Minister will have his own 
methods. 

Jn the eight post-war years British 
taxpayers have spent nearly 
£85,000,000 on approved schemes 
under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts. Research took 
nearly £8,000.000. 

From the latest annual report on 
these schemes it is possible to 
study the amazing variety of 
Britain’s colonial effort, of which 
the research section alone is 
particularly fascinating. 

The brief headings disclose 
man’s endless struggle with Nature. 
For instance, an investigation into 
the control of infestation of stored 
rice in West Africa cost £5230 last 
year. 

To set up a pool of colonial soil- 
surveyors cost £13,525; and the 
nation spent £700 on the visit of a 
Yellow Fever expert to Panama. 

Money has been spent on 
inquiries and investigations into a 
disease of coconuts in Jamaica, on 
the depredations of the padi bug 
in British Guiana, on anthropo¬ 
logical research work on the Ba 
Riga tribe of Uganda, and on 
many other valuable enterprises— 
not the least being the provision of 
clean water supplies. 

J7)ducation in 1953—the annual 
report of the Ministry of 
Education^-points out that local 
education authorities have done 
much to improve existing schools 
as well as build new ones. 

More classrooms, better sanita¬ 
tion, more and better cloakrooms 
and hard playgrounds,-' the instal¬ 
lation of running water or electric 
light—items of this nature cost 
I £4.543,000 last year. 


Tfie Children's Newspaper , June 25, I9S4 


News from 

UNALARMED 

Plans for a new fire station at 
Omaha, Nebraska, U.S.A., had 
made no provision for telephones 
or a fire alarm! , 

One of the Bailey bridges which 
spanned the Thames during the 
war has been rebuilt over the 
Kazinga Channel in West Uganda. 

A bonfire of ration books will 
be held at Heathfield, Sussex, to 
celebrate the end of rationing on 
July 5. 

“The Times” Exhibition, of 
Photographs of the Royal Tour 
has been transferred from the 
London Guildhall to the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington. The 
exhibition will remain open until 
July 4. 

QUEER FISH 

A new type of fish has been dis¬ 
covered in Lake Nyasa, East 
Africa. A species of catfish, it has 
a black body and fins resembling 
feet. 

Savings groups in schools 
throughout England and Wales 
now total 27,307, with a member¬ 
ship of 2,206,000—an increase of 
132 groups and 36,000 members in 
the past year. 

Kite flying is being revived as a 
sport in the United States, with 
parents as enthusiastic as their 
children. 


Everywhere 

All the 18,500 children attend¬ 
ing Edinburgh Corporation’s 
secondary schools will receive a 
gift of a New Testament from The 
Gideons, an organisation of busi¬ 
ness and professional men who 
distribute millions of Bibles to 
schools and hotels throughout the 
world. 

A United States airship has 
broken the world endurance record 
by remaining aloft without re¬ 
fuelling for 177 hours. 

FLYING BRITISH 

British transport planes are to 
replace German types in the 
Swedish Air Force. 

A memorial to Keats and 
Shelley, consisting of two plaques 
joined with flowers mentioned in 
their works, has been unveiled in 
Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey. 

A diamond weighing 426y carats, 
roughly four times as big as the 
Koh-i-Noor, has been mined near 
Pretoria. Its value has been put at 
£ 100 , 000 . 

By the summer of next year 
British European Airways expect 
to have as many aircraft flying in 
and out of London Airport as all 
other airlines put together. 

A chapel for Boy Scouts has 
been built at Wellington, Shrop¬ 
shire, by local Rotary Club 
members. 



Can you spot 
an engine- 
spotter? 


Y OU can spot an engine-spotter on 
most railway platforms throughout 
Britain. Engine-spotters are those 
bright boys and girls with little note¬ 
books who hang around railway 
stations spotting all the different kinds 
of British engines. 

Really expert engine-spotters don’t 
just go by the numbers on the engines 
— they recognize the “look” of the 


engines and know them at a distance. 

You can be an expert engine-spotter 
if you collect the new series of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes Back Panels — a series of 
splendid colour prints of British loco¬ 
motives with descriptions of each one 
shown. 

Ask your mum to buy Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes regularly so you can 
collect this wonderful new series. 
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BY AMPHIBIAN TO 
THE ISLES 

A.plan to establish regular air 
services between a base on. the 
Clyde at Greenock, the Western 
Highlands, and the Inner Hebrides, 
has been put forward by Lord 
Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton, M.P. 
for Inverness. He states that such 
services would greatly benefit the 
industrial future of the Highlands. 

To overcome the expense of 
constructing airfields in difficult, 
rugged country. Lord Malcolm has 
suggested the use of small 
amphibious airliners, such as the 
six-passenger Grumman Goose. 
The Goose could operate from 
small landing strips, where avail¬ 
able, or suitable stretches of water. 

One route envisaged by Lord 
Malcolm would start at Greenock 
and call at Oban, Tobermory, 
Mallaig, Skye, Ullapool, and Inver¬ 
ness, and thence back via Fort 
William or Fort Augustus, to 
Greenock. 

Long a champion of the 
flying-boat and amphibian, Lord 
Malcolm founded the first amphib¬ 
ian airliner service in Britain 
more than 20 years ago. 

Operating a Saro Cloud, he and 
Air Commodore Murray flew 
during tw'o years 9000 passengers 
from Loch Lomond to Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, and the Western Isles. 


HARVEST HELP 

Whitby Grammar School has 
received a water-colour landscape 
from Mr. Gerry Webster, of Friars 
Hurst Farm, North Stainley, where 
the masters and pupils have often 
helped with the harvest. 

The landscape shows storm 
clouds over a harvest field, and is 
inscribed “In appreciation of the 
help given during difficult harvests 
1939-45. by the staff and members 
of Whitby Grammar School." 


OVER THE BATTLEFIELD 

Sabena, the Belgian airline, has 
recently introduced a helicopter 
service from Brussels to the battle¬ 
fields of Waterloo to enable 
tourists to see the scene of the 
great battle from the air. 

On the return journey, the 
planes take off from the base of 
the 130-foot memorial mound. 


SHIP NEWSPAPER 
JUBILEE 

This month marks the jubilee of 
daily newspapers published at sea. 
This was made possible, 50 years 
ago, by what was then the new 
marvel of wireless, and the first 
newspaper to be produced on 
board was printed in the Cunard 
liner Campania. 

Called the Cunard Daily 
Bulletin, it was sold to the passen¬ 
gers for 2Jd. a copy, and one of 
its chief items came from Korea, 
and was about the Russo-Japanese 
War. The world’s leading shipping 
companies followed the Cunard’s 
example. 

Today the Cunard ships’ news¬ 
paper is the Ocean Times, which 
is delivered to passengers with 
their early morning tea. 

The maritime pressmen have 
linotype machines on board. The 
printing shop in the Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth is some six 
decks down—near the vessel’s 
centre of gravity. 


Epstein pigeons 



The Pigeons, by Jacob Epstein, 
is on show at ihc London County 
Council’s third international ex¬ 
hibition of sculpture in the open 
air. It is now to be seen in 
London’s newest open space, 
Holland Park, Kensington. 


CRYSTAL GAZING 

Twenty contemporary British 
artists are at present attracting 
hundreds of New Yorkers to their 
exhibition of engraved glass. The 
exhibition is appropriately named 
British Artists in Crystal. 

Cecil Beaton,' Duncan Grant, 
Eric Gill, and R. Y. Godden have 
work included in the display, 
which has been arranged to great 
advantage in front of blue velvet 
pillars with concealed lighting. 



Four kids and a girl 


A delightful picture is provided as Jacqueline Weymont, 
aged 15, nurses the four kids which were bom recently at 
her home at Marshfield, in Gloucestershire. 


NORWEGIAN TUNNEL THROUGH AUSTRALIAN MOUNTAIN 


High up in the Australian Alps 
Norwegian engineers have recently 
built a tunnel three and a quarter 
miles long through the solid 
granite of Mt. Kosciusko, Aus¬ 
tralia’s highest peak. 

This is part of Australia's huge 
Snowy Mountains Project, costing 
about £420,000,000, to provide 
electricity and irrigation for a vast 
area of south-eastern Australia. 

When the whole scheme is 
complete two of Australia’s biggest 
streams will be carried under the 
Australian Alps, their direction 
changed 180 degrees, and their 
waters emptied into the longest of 
all Australian rivers, the Murray. 

When the tunnel was opened, 
officials of the Snowy Mountains 
Project, with engineers and 
workers of the Norwegian com¬ 
pany, clambered on to a diesel- 


drawn trolley train to 
make the first journey 
from one end of the 
tunnel to the other. 
It took about 35 
minutes and was 
interrupted only by a 
brief stop to declare 
the tunnel officially 
opened, the ceremony 
shown in our picture. 

Then a celebration 
dinner was held with 
Norwegian food. 
Norwegians sang the 
British National 
Anthem and toasted 
the Queen of England. 
In response, Aus¬ 
tralians sang the 
Norwegians' National 
Anthem and toasted 
the King of Norway. 



SMART APPRENTICE 

The Sextant for the Best Appren¬ 
tice of 1953 in the Shell tanker 
fleet has been awarded to 19-year- 
old Timothy Fripp of Yatscombc 
Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 

The award, an annual one, is 
based both on Merchant Navy 
Training Board examination re¬ 
sults and on reports from the 
Masters of Shell tankers. 

Timothy Fripp, who was 
selected from 300 serving appren¬ 
tices, was educated at Douai 
School, Woolhampton. On leaving, 
he spent three months’ pre-sea 
training at King Edward VII 
Nautical College, London, and a 
further month at the Outward 
Bound Sea School, Aberdovey. 

Indentured in January 1951, he 
has since done his service with the 
Shell fleet as far afield as 
Singapore, New Zealand, South 
America, and the West Indies. 


CROW IN HOSPITAL 

A short time ago a crow was 
seen on the grass outside the 
Leopold Surgical Ward at the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. It 
was unable to walk properly 
because its claw had been injured. 

A surgeon soon put the damaged 
limb in plaster of Paris and the 
bird was immediately adopted by 
the children and christened 
George. 

They dig up worms from the 
gardens for it, and it gets all sorts 
of titbits besides. 

George sleeps in a cardboard 
box, lined with straw, on the 
veranda outside the ward, but by 
day waddles about the ward, caw¬ 
ing. 


HOW TO RECOGNISE 
SEASHORE BIRDS 

Did you know that Oyster- 
catchers do not catch oysters? 
Their alternative names of Mussel- 
picker and Sea-magpie are more 
appropriate. 

Have you ever seen a Gannet 
diving for fish? Do you know the 
difference between a Shag and a 
Cormorant? Or which bird is 
nicknamed the “Sea Parrot”? 
Can you spot the ringed-neck 
Plover? 

The answers are given in a 
special feature in the July issue of 
I WORLD DIGEST, now on sale 
I everywhere, price Is. 6d, 


THE NEW PRAWNS 
ARE TASTY 

Some Chilean fishermen recently 
landed an entirely new species of 
prawn. It was shown to a fisheries 
biologist of Chile’s Food and 
Agriculture organisation. 

Acting on advice he had given, 
the fishermen started deep trawl¬ 
ing, along the edge of the sub¬ 
merged continental shelf which lies 
off the coast. Their first hauls 
brought up no less than half a ton 
of the new fish. 

These are described as particu¬ 
larly fine and tasty and arc now 
fetching high prices in Chile. So 
far they have not been given a 
name. 


PRINCESS TO LAUNCH 
BIG TANKER 

Princess Alexandra, 17-year-old 
daughter of the Duchess of Kent, 
is to name her first ship at the 
famous John Brown’s shipyards, 
Clydebank, on June 30. It is the 
32,000-ton oil tanker, British 
Soldier, owned by the British 
Tanker Company. 

The fourth of a fleet of thirteen 
32,000-ton tankers, biggest under 
the British flag, she has been built 
with an eye to the comfort of all 
who serve aboard. She has single¬ 
berth cabins for officers and 
crew, hot and cold water on tap, 
two swimming pools, and a 
, cinema. 



Wlkak dwawelloitd bike! 

a No wonder Reg. Harris rides a RALEIGH! 

Reg. Harris, World's Professional Sprint 

Champion three' times in succession, knows 

what’s what when it comes to cycles. Follow 

his example and choose a Raleigh. Your friends 

will envy you its marvellous ease of running, 

they’ll admire its beautiful finish, and , , ... tpZ-Ci 

A.'.’ 1 , ,'-i 7-44 

look to you as someone who 

really knows about cycles. It takes yj. 

the world’s largest and most 
modern cycle factory to build 
cycles of Raleigh quality v 
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All the experience of 
craftsmen used to 
building cycles for 
champions goes 
into every Raleigh 
model. So make 
up your mind now. ^ • 
Decide on Raleigh, 
it’s ‘the tops’! 

Prices from £11.19.6 
(Tax Paid) Ask your dealer 
for a catalogue and full details 
of our special Easy Payments 
Scheme (deposit £2) 
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pgv No cycle is complete without a Sturmey-Archer 3 or 4-Speed Gear & Dynolnib 


A Product of Raleigh Industries LH., Nottingham ._ 
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CAMERA CORNER 

Continuing our series of articles by an expert to help young 
photographers to get better results. 


13. Pictures of Pets (1) 

Jt is not difficult to take photo¬ 
graphs of pets, but disappoint¬ 
ments are inevitable unless a few 
simple rules are followed. 

For interesting and natural 
pictures, animals must be photo¬ 
graphed on their own level. If 
you do not want to lie on the 
ground, some way must be found 
of bringing the animal up in the 
world., With small creatures this 
is easily done by putting them on 
a table where you find the extra 
advantage that the camera can be 
fixed to a steady support at this 
height. 

Try to keep the background as 
plain as possible, or it will distract 
attention from the subject. Light 
backgrounds are best for dark 
coloured animals and vice versa. 
However, it Js unwise to use a 
sheet or similar material for this 
purpose, as any creases will show 
up quite alarmingly on the print. 

1 have already mentioned the 
reaction of film to various colours, 
and because of this the back¬ 
ground should be of a different 
colour to the subject. If this is 
not the case the animal will seem 
to imitate the chameleon and fade 
into its surroundings. 

Diffused sunlight is best for 
most animals and . the sun should 
be up and to one side of the 
subject. Always avoid having the 
sun shining from directly behind 
the camera, as this gives “ flat ” 


lighting and does not show detail 
very well. 

If you want a large picture of 
your pet, the natural thing is to 
move the camera closer. However, 
you are limited by the least 
distance at which your camera may 
be used, and by the problem of 
distortion. 

Distortion is shown by parts 
nearest the camera appearing 
larger, in proportion to the rest 
of the body, than they are in 
reality. To avoid this, have the 
camera at a distance of from six 
to ten feet and then make 
an enlargement from the negative 
if necessary. 

Those with focusing cameras 
will find it an advantage to use the 
greater depth of focus obtainable 
at ten feet. • You can then use a 
larger aperture and therefore a 
higher shutter speed. 

Most animals make very quick 
movements at times, so high 
shutter speeds are necessary for 
sharp pictures. Box cameras, 
having a shutter speed of one 
twenty-fifth of a second, can only 
be used for fairly static scenes. 

It is also important to ensure 
that fuzziness is not caused by 
camera, movement 'during ex¬ 
posure. This is essential with 
animal pictures as the fine detail 
of their faces and bodies must be 
“pin-sharp.” 

w. s. s. 



- Stars love Mars because 



^arveUo^- 


Mars are always on Donald's Request 
Programme . . . for he loves their mouth¬ 
watering goodness! Mars really are 
marvellous! No wonder Donald finds them 
so irresistible. 

Still the biggest chocolate 

sweet treat —still only vd< 
★ * 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2Id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, . 
London, N.16 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
30 different, including triangles, 2/6 post free. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Price list 6 d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Ccurton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


It happened 
this week 


KIEL CANAL OPENED 

JUNE 20, 1895. . KIEL. The 
61-mile Kiel Canal connecting the 
North Sea and the Baltic was 
opened here today by the German 
Emperor, Wilhelm II. 

With the Emperor and his sons 
aboard, the imperial yacht entered 
the canal at Brunsbiittel, on the 
North Sea, at 4 a.m.'this morning 
and arrived at Holtenau on the 
Baltic at 12,45 p.m. 

, Many salutes were fired from 
foreign warships assembled in Kiel 
harbour. The flags of 14 nations 
flew from nearly 80 men-of-war. 
Over 300 yachts and steamers of 
various nationalities were also 
present. 

The foundation stone of the 
opening lock of the canal at 
Holtenau was laid by the Emperor 
eight years ago. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AT 
THE ABBEY 

JUNE 21, 1887. LONDON. 
Cheering crowds lined the streets 
today as Queen Victoria drove to 
Westminster Abbey for her Jubilee 
thanksgiving service. 

The Queen left Buckingham 
Palace at 11.30 a.rn. wearing a 
dress and bonnet trimmed with 
white point d’Alencon. Diamonds 
blazed in her bonnet, pearls 
adorned her neck, and her Majesty 
was wearing her many Orders. 

. Before her carriage rode 32 
princes of her own house—sons, 
sons-in-law, and grandsons. And 
among the many foreign envoys 
present were four kings and five 
crown princes, and a brilliant array 
of ruling princes from India. 

At 10 p.m. a signal was given 
from Malvern Hills. Beacon fires 
were then lit on almost every hill 
in Britain, from Shetland and 
Orkney to Land’s End." 

Tomorrow the Queen will accept 
a £75,000 gift subscribed by nearly 
three million women in England. 

SCOTS VICTORY AT 
BANNOCKBURN 

JUNE 24, 1314. STIRLING. 
The demoralised English army is 
now in full flight after being 
decisively defeated in battle on the 
field of Bannockburn today by 
Scottish forces led by King Robert 
Bruce. 

Although the Scots were out¬ 
numbered three to one, nearly 
30,000 English lie dead on the 
battlefield. 

This great victory—which assures 
Scotland her independence—was 
partly made possible through 
the success of a cunning stratagem. 
Pits, three feet deep and concealed 
by turf, engulfed the unsuspecting, 
advancing English cavalry. Those 
who escaped were impaled on the 
spears of massed Scottish pikemen. 

The rout of the English was 
completed when thousands of 
Scottish camp followers charged 
from near-by heights, crying “Slay, 
slay!” 

(The Bore Stone in which Robert 
Bruce planted his battle standard 
is preserved behind an iron grating 
at Bannockburn.) 


Ernest Thomson, the C N Radio & TV Correspondent describes a forthcoming.. 

DOCUMENTARY 

Man’s Best Friend on the air 


Jn the BBC Home Service on 
July 2 John Bridges produces 
A Dog’s Life, all about the animal 
which, in the opinion of most 
people, is man’s best friend. Gwen 
Plumb, Australian author of the 
programme, admitted to me that 
she is “dog crazy.” On my 
suggestion she is calling it a 
“dogumentary.” 

In the studio will be people 
concerned with dogs in every walk 
of life, including the manageress 
of poodle fashion parades, a 
member of the French Resistance 
who trained dogs to outwit the 
Germans, and a keeper from- the 
Battersea Dogs’ Home. Listeners 
will hear the recordings of a blind 
girl choosing a guide-dog and a 
police dog capturing a criminal. 

Back into space 

Journey into Space, the thriller- 
serial which brightened 
Monday evenings on the Light last 
winter, is coming back soon. 
.Charles Chilton, who wrote and 
produced it, tells me he is already 
.in contact with the space ship and 



Charles Chilton 

hopes to have the same crew as 
before, including Andrew Faulds 
as “Jet” Morgan. 

Chilton is a keen amateur astro¬ 
nomer with a telescope he uses 
half through the night. He made 
his radio name with Riders of the 
Range and is entitled to wear 
a sheriff’s badge, having been 
appointed Deputy Marshal of 
Tombstone, Arizona. 

New panel game 

Qucss My Story succeeds What’s 
My Line as the T V Sunday 
evening' panel game on June 27. 
Peter West, the cricket commen¬ 
tator, will be back in the chair. 
Panel members have to identify 
guests who have recently figured 
in the news headlines. 


Camouflage wanted 

’Television’s new Roving Eye 
camera is in danger of being 
driven off the air by the bad 
manners of the public. Berkeley 
Smith, who often acts as its escort, 
tells me that immediately the 
“eye ” is spotted, people dash for¬ 
ward and wave in the lens, hoping 
to be recognised by their friends 
and relations at home. 

“It is a stupid and selfish 
practice,” he said, “but how can 
we stop it? We thought of dis¬ 
guising the vehicle as a furniture 
van, but the aerial gives it away.” 

A camouflage artist who can 
make the Roving Eye look like a 
Post Office van for detecting un¬ 
licensed receivers will win viewers’ 
gratitude! 

Boys wanted 

Qome on, boys! So says 
Children’s Hour Producer 
John Lane, who tells me that not 
enough children have answered his 
recent appeal for more young 
musicians. Boys are hanging back 
more than girls, he says. An 
audition can lead to a nation-wide 
broadcast. 

The only rules are that appli¬ 
cants should be between 12 and 17, 
intend to make music their career, 
and have a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion from their teacher. Applica¬ 
tions should be addressed to 
Children’s Hour, BBC, London, 
W.l, and marked “Audition.”- 

At the Regatta 

Television cameras will have to 
be swivelled at high speed to 
keep pace with hydroplanes.racing 
at the Welsh Harp, London, on 
Friday and Saturday. The occasion 
is the annual Willesden Regatta. 

Viewers will see heats and finals 
in the “B” Class National Hydro¬ 
plane championships. Each heat 
takes the form of eight laps over 
a one-kilometre course, and the 
’planes are expected to reach 
nearly 40 m.p.h. 

At the Radio Show 

A.T the National Radio Show, 
opening at Earls Court, 
London, on August 25, the BBC 
will demonstrate outside T V 
broadcasts for the first time. 
Mobile cameras, including the 
Roving Eye, will be travelling 
round the exhibition, bringing 
pictures from six different sources 
to be shown on hundreds of T V 
sets on the stands. 


Children’s TV goes to Wimbledon 


Broadcasts in 
sound and vision 
of the Wimbledon 
lawn tennis cham¬ 
pionships are now in 
full swing, but watch 
for a special commen¬ 
tary in Children’s TV 
on Friday. 

It will be given by 
Dan Maskell, an ex¬ 
pert in training young 
players. Our picture 
shows him with 
Maureen Connolly, 
the Wimbledon cham¬ 
pion. ' 
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A new railway into the wilds oj Labrador 






power stations costing £15,000,000, 
mining machinery, the timber for 
a settlement of 3000 miners, rail¬ 
way building equipment ranging 
from 15-ton mechanical shovels to 
sticks of dynamite; and thousands 
of construction men. 

These latter were drawn almost 
entirely from Canada. So, too, 
were the engineers who built the 
railway. They worked in winter 
temperatures of 40° below zero, 
and in summer heat of 80° in the 
shade. And as for shade, about 
all there was on some sectors of 
the line was the cloud of 
mosquitoes you get in those parts 
in the summer. 

One engineer, said : “We had to 
improvise quite a bit, work out 
ways of getting over and round 
and through the various obstacles 
we met.” They could not just 
look at the survey plans and go 
ahead. “For example, more than 
once we found the ‘ land ’ we were 
working over was frozen bog and 
we had to find some way round it.” 

20 MILLION TONS A YEAR 

They had to cross scores of 
streams (frozen to their beds in 
winter and raging torrents in 
summer), three major rivers, and 
three hundred miles of “barrens” 
—uninhabited, almost unexplored, 
and in places almost impenetrable. 
But they penetrated this wilder¬ 
ness, and one of their last jobs 
was the ballasting of the newly 
laid lines. 

The target is 20 million tons of 
ore to be mined annually. Mining 
will take place summer and winter, 
but the railway will be in opera¬ 
tion only during the short summer, 
because in autumn the frost 
would freeze the ore in each truck 
into great lumps so that the only 
way you could unload it at Seven 
Islands would be to dynamite the 
trucks. 

Over a million tons of ore will 
arrive at the new loading berths 
at Seven Islands during the next 
few months. And on the return 
run, the trucks will carry more 
heavy mining equipment. 


A scene typical of the country through which much of the railway was driven 


Three years ago, as reported in CN, Canadian engineers 
were ferrying heavy equipment by air to build a new 
railway across the frozen “Barrens" of Labrador. The 
line, 360 miles long, runs through Quebec Province to 
Labrador, and had to be finished by June 1954. In the 
face of terrific difficulties, as these photographs suggest, 
this has been triumphantly accomplished, thanks to the 
biggest air-lift in the history of industrial development. 
‘his month will see the first 
■ train-loads of iron ore pull 


out from the new mining settle¬ 
ment of Burnt Creek in the depths 
of the Barrens. Their destination 
will be a new port, created by 
the railway and called Seven 
Islands. It stands near the mouth 
of the great St. Lawrence River. - 

This marks the completion of 
one of the toughest engineering 
jobs since the building of the 
Canadian Pacific through the 
Rockies. It is the result of a 
merger of Canadian and U.S. 
mining interests to tap the greatest 
known deposit of high-grade iron 
ore anywhere in the world. It is 
estimated that 400 million tons of 
ore, in the form of rust-red rock, 
are lying up there in Labrador, 
waiting to be used. 

Not only was the route for this 
railway surveyed by air—the 
whole venture relied upon aircraft 


for its completion on time. Men 
anvj materials were landed on 
frozen lakes at key points between 
what was then the tiny fishing 
village of Seven Islands, and the 
proposed terminus of the railway. 
Even before they had constructed 
airstrips, heavy equipment was 
being put down. 

More than 80,000 tons of heavy 
gear have been flown in. This 
includes the equipment for two 


One of the powerful diesel locomotives used for shunting 


Operations during the building of a bridge across a ravine 


An engineer surveying the work from a powered hand car 
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FAREWELL TO 
A FRIEND 

JuTr. F. Haydn Dimmock, 
who has been Editor of 
The Scout for 36 years, is 
retiring at the end of this 
month, and with him he will 
take the good wishes of the 
thousands of people all over 
the world to whom he is 
affectionately known as 
“ Dim.” 

“ I can only hope,” he says, 
“ I have carried out what B-P 
asked of me on the day he 
appointed me Editor—that the 
paper should carry the spirit 
of Scouting to the boys and 
keep it alive in their hearts. 
If I have succeeded in that I 
can ask no better reward.” 

Of his success there can be 
no doubt. He is one of the 
greatest friends of youth in 
this country, and in his work 
for them he has a grand 
record. 

He himself has spoken of his 
work as “a glorious adven¬ 
ture ”; and as editor and 
author he has 'always en¬ 
couraged the younger genera¬ 
tion themselves to tackle life 
and all its tasks as a glorious 
adventure. 

He has also introduced 
several ideas to make Scouting 
even more popular. He was, 
for instance, the pioneer of the 
Soap Box Derby. 

Dim’s many admirers will 
be glad to know that he is not 
withdrawing entirely from the 
great movement for which he 
has done so much. He will 
continue to run the Soap Box 
Derbys, and to travel and 
address Scout gatherings. He 
can be sure of a Welcome 
wherever he goes. 

We know that all our 
readers will join with us in- 
wishing-Mr. Haydn Dimmock 
many more years in which to 
enjoy the rest and leisure he 
has so well and truly earned. 


STONE OF KINSHIP 

Cydney Cathedral was built 
^ little over 100 years ago, but 
now it has in its walls a stone 
from Westminster Abbey which 
was shaped by an English mason 
700 years ago. It has been sent 
to the people of New, South 
Wales as a token of gratitude 
for the support they gave to the 
Westminster Abbey Restoration 
Fund. 

Shakespeare wrote of sermons 
in stones. This particular stone, 
set in the wall close to the spot 
where the Queen sat- during 
Divine Service last February, 
will forever remind Australia of 
their share in the heritage of the 
Motherland, far across the seas. 


SOMETHING ATTEMPTED 
Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain! 

//. YV. Longfellow 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW - 

If the man who 
boys a cheap car 
drives a bargain 


Trees often harbour pests, SGys 
a gardener. Including small boys 
after apples ? 

Tub-thumping has gone out. No 
longer makes a hit. 


Babies cannot be hurried into 
the habit of walking. They 
naturally fall into it. 

No garden is ever really finished. 
But you soon get to the end of 
most of them. 

A film about ants has been 
produced. A creepy one? 

Most .people have a saving 
grace! All the thrifty ones have. 


Birthday gifts for 
others 

CAne of Australia’s best-known 
jewellers, Mr. Aaron Cohen, 
celebrated his 70th birthday by 
giving presents to others. 

At his Melbourne home he 
announced that in future all his 
personal profits from his big 
firm would go to hospitals and 
various charities. 

It is far better to give than to 
receive—even on a birthday! 


Circus friends 


Keeping their country 
beautiful 

/'"'learing up after the litter- 
bug, American counterpart 
of our litter lout, costs 30 million 
dollars a year. 

To combat this costly nuis¬ 
ance, various Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, garden clubs, and Boy 
Scouts have joined forces and 
formed an organisation called 
America Beautiful, Incorporated. 

We wish the Americans every 
success in their campaign, and 
hope that a number of organisa¬ 
tions in this country will join 
forces to defeat the litter lout 
and Keep Britain Beautiful. 





Transatlantic SOS 

TT7e are always hearing about. 

America’s wonderful 
kitchens; equipped with re¬ 
frigerators, washing machines, 
and a host of gadgets, and 
stocked with a great variety of 
foods all ready for the table. 

But there is one thing the 
American housewife lacks; 
something that no British house¬ 
wife would be without. 

Mrs. Gillian Gibson of Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, phoned her 
parents at West Bridgford, 
Notts, the other day. “Please 
send me some tea,” she said. “ I 
can’t get a decent cup here.” 

Among our blessings let -us 
count our cup of tea—that’s our 
cup of tea! 


THE LAST STRAW 

HThe following anecdote won a 
prize of £50 offered by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel M- W-. Batchelor, 
president-elect of the United 
Commercial Travellers’ Associa¬ 
tion, for the funniest true story 
about the profession. 

A nervous young traveller was 
kept waiting in a grocer’s shop 
by the proprietor. A girl 
assistant hooked a case of tinned 
foods' from the top shelf and it 
fell on his head, forcing his 
bowler hat over his ears. 

His humiliation was completed 
when the proprietor said, “Be 
careful, Miss, that might have 
been a customer.”’ 


mgm 

Sally Cbipperficld, who is six 
years old, belongs to the well- 
known circus family. She has 
her own Shetland, pony foal 
and is learning to groom and 
feed him herself. 

Undisturbed 

A crowd of 60,000 thronged 
the grounds of Cliff College, 
Calver, near Sheffield, to hear 
Dr. Billy Graham, the American 
evangelist. 

On the following day, on the 
spot where the crowd had been 
thickest, a yard or so from where 
Dr. Graham stood, a member of 
the college staff found a skylark’s 
nest in the grass. 

The nest was intact, and inside 
it was the mother bird, feeding 
her six fledglings. 

Think on These Things 

Tn his Second Epistle to Corin- 
thians (chapter 9) Paul said 
there should be a liberality in 
gifts. No gift should be made 
“grudgingly or of necessity: for 
God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

“This service” that Paul 
speaks of comes from a word 
used in Athens for the public 
service of a private citizen ; of 
one who, at his own expense, 
made provision for the welfare 
of others. 

Liberal gifts are tokens of 
God’s blessing, and the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving should never be 
missed. The ultimate aim of 
generosity should be the service 
of God. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
June 28, 1924. 

Ctill another wonder has been 
added to the achievements 
of wireless. 

A man in Washington has 
talked by telephone to a man in 
another room, and has seen the 
man he was talking to, though 
thick walls separated them. 

“I had the extraordinary and 
positively uncanny experience,” 
says Mr. Norman McLoud, “of 
talking face to face with a man 
who was actually in a room at 
another end of the building. His 
voice came to me over the radio¬ 
phone, but for a few seconds I 
saw him in life-size and full 
detail'on the white wall in-front 
of me.” 

This feat was made possible 
by a new invention of Mr. C. 
Francis Jenkins, of Washington, 
who has developed a system of 
radio vision. 


THEY ARE FREE 

HThe winds, as at their hour of 
birth. 

Leaning upon the ridged sea. 

Breathed low around the rolling 
earth 

With mellow preludes, “We are 

. free.” 

The streams through many a 
lilied row 

Down-carolling to the crisped 
sea, 

Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 

Atween the blossoms, “We are 
free.” Alfred Tennyson 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 26, 1954 

THEY SAY . . . 

'"The less a conductor does in 
every way, the better.. 

Sir Adrian Boult 

T'his is the darkest age poetry 
has ever known. People are 
accepting long dour lines of 
rhythmless prose as verse. 

Lord Dunsany 

Cchooling by fear has largely 
disappeared in favour of 
schooling through persuasion or 
interest. 

Report on Education in Scotland . 

T et’s call them national forests, 
•, shall we? I think that is so 
much nicer. 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother , 
on State Forests 

'T'he 20th century seems in 
danger of breeding a nation 
of spectators. Soon, with tele¬ 
vision in the house, people will 
sit still indoors while the stars 
perform, a nation of armchair 
critics. 

Lord Home, Minister of State for 
Scotland 

TTie threat to the habit of 
reading from such things as 
visual aids to education, tele¬ 
vision, radio, and the cinema is 
probably not as great as it is 
fashionable to believe. 

Professor Denis W. Brogan 

Out and About 

H'he rich green foliage of the 
wood is radiant at the edge 
of a clearing, where the sunlight 
of the long June evening slants 
its way between the branches, 
and presently the quiet watcher 
hears the soft voice of a turtle 
dove. 

This call is not so full of 
sound as that of the larger ring 
dove (or wood pigeon) which 
calls “coo-coo-cooi-iddi-coo- 
coo-coo.” The turtle dove’s call 
is nearly all slurred “r’s” after 
the hard “c,” something like 
“crooroo-cru,” almost as soft as 
the whisper of the leaves. 

You can tell the turtle dove by 
the brown back and wings as 
well as its comparatively small 
size. Unlike most of our doves 
or pigeons it is only a summer 
visitor. C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Dr. Johnson wrote: God 
himself does not propose to 
judge man until the end of his 
days. Why should we? 


THE KEY 

One gift the Fairies gave me: 
The Jove of Books, the Golden 
Key 

That opens the Enchanted Door. 

Andrew Lang 



OUR HOMELAND 


Tlio tiny harbour at 
Ilfracombe, in Devon 
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The C N Astronomer writes about nest week’s ... 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


§een from Great Britain, the Sun 
will be almost entirely eclipsed 
by the Moon on Wednesday, 
June 30. The extent to which the 
Sun will be obscured will be 
greatest in the north of Scotland 
and least in south-west England. 

Providing the sky is clear of 
clouds this will be the finest solar 
eclipse to be soen in Britain since 
1927, while another as good will 
not be presented until 1999. 

The . eclipse begins at about 
12.15 in London and south-east 
England, about 12.10 in south-west 
England, and between 12.00 and 
12.10 in Scotland and the northern 
areas. The dark body of the Moon 
will begin to encroach at the right 
side of the Sun. 

MIDDAY TWILIGHT 

The middle of the eclipse, when 
the Sun will be most obscured, will 
be reached at about 1.30 in 
Southern England and Wales and 
from five to ten minutes earlier in 
Scotland. After this the Moon will 
be seen to gradually move away to 
the left, leaving the Sun quite clear 
at about 2.50. 

Nowhere in Britain will 
sufficient of. the Sun’s disc be 
obscured to produce a dark sky 
such as will appear along the 
track of total obscuration of the 
Sun; but this approaches as near 
as the most northerly of the 
Shetland Islands. Only a twilight 
duskiness will spread over Britain 
generally and strange shadows will 
appear. 

Then, when the Sun approaches 


a crescent appearance, numerous 
little crescents of light will be 
seen under the trees or on the floor 
or walls of the room. A sheet of 
brown paper spread over a window 
facing the Sun and with some holes 
about the size of a pea punctured 
in the paper will produce a number 
of these little crescents, replicas of 
the Sun, on the floor. 

On no account should the Sun 
be looked. at directly through 
binoculars or telescopes, for the 
sight would be instantly destroyed; 
even with the naked-eye, at that 
time of the day, it is harmful to 
try looking at the Sun without 
protection for the eyes. Dark 
glasses, smoked glass or the dense 
portions of a photograph negative 




Extent of the eclipse as seen from 
(1) London, (2) Northern England 
and (3) Northern Scotland 

will provide safe, viewing of the 
progress of the eclipse, qs also does 
the Sun reflected in still water. 

No stars are likely to be seen 
except from the north of Scotland 
and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, where Jupiter also may be 
seen appearing very close to the 
Sun. 

If the Moon's shadow struck the 
Earth a few degrees farther south 
the grand spectacle of a total 
eclipse would be witnessed 


throughout Britain. Then the 
crimson flames would be seen 
encircling the hidden Sun and the 
streamers of the pearly Corona 
would be seen extending from the 
Sun. 

On the present occasion this 
spectacle will remain visible for 
about 24- minutes along the central 
line of total eclipse, and for a 
shorter time along the edges of a 
long belt of the Earth’s surface 
which is about 100 miles wide and 
7500 miles long. 

The belt touches the United 
States, near Minneapolis, crosses 
eastern Canada, Labrador, South 
Greenland to South Iceland, thence 
to Unst in the Shetlands, South 
Norway, Sweden, Central Russia 
and Caucasia, ending in Northern 
India, where the total shadow will 
pass off the Earth. G. F. !VL 


STUDYING THE ECLIPSE 

Some 500 astronomers and 
geophysicists of 35 foreign ex¬ 
peditions will be in Sweden next 
week to observe the eclipse of the 
Sun on June 30. 

Thousands of tourists from 
abroad are expected, and special 
tours have been arranged by the 
Swedish State Railways. 


LAST-MINUTE HINTS 

Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the 
Astronomer Royal, will be giving 
last minute hints at 8.15 in the 
B B C’s Home Service on Tuesday 
on how best to watch the eclipse of 
the Sun. 


SPOTLIGHT ON WIMBLEDON 



Once again all eyes are on 
Wimbledon. Once again the 
world’s leading lawn tennis players 
are fighting it out on the famous 
green turf of .the All * England 
Club—striving for the most prized 
honours in the game. 

Forecasting the winners of the 
various titles is an unprofitable 
task, but as far as the women's 
singles is concerned the thought in 
most people’s minds is not who 
will win it, but who will be runner- 
up to Maureen Connolly. 

This 19-year-old Californian is 
playing better than ever and 
appears to be unbeatable. Her 
form in winning the French 
championships and again at Man¬ 
chester showed that she is practic¬ 
ally certain to win for the third 
successive year. 

ALL-AMERICAN FINAL® 

That her opponent in the final 
will be an American is almost as 
certain. . With Doris Hart, Louise 
Brough, Margaret Du Pont (all 
previous champions) and Shiriey 
Fry competing, we can expect to 
see at least five American girls 
battling for places in the semi¬ 
finals. Angela Mortimer and Helen 
Fletcher will probably be Britain’s 
contribution to the last eight. 

One newcomer who will attract 
much attention is Sachiko Kamo, 
who first won the Japanese title at 
the age of 15. Since then she has' 
won the title 13 times in the past 
14 years. (She did not enter in 
1952.) I 


The men’s championship is much 
more open. The two favourites 
are America’s Tony Trabert and 
Australia’s 19-year-old Lewis 
Hoad. Trabert, who recently won 
the French championship, is also 
the American title-holder, but was 
beaten by Hoad in the Davis Cup 
last December. 

Ken Rosewall, the other 19-year- 
old Australian, has appeared 
“stale ” lately and,, apart from his 
win against Vic Seixas in the Davis 
Cup, has failed to reproduce the 
form which last year earned him 
the Australian and French titles. 
He lacks the power of his fellow 
countryman, but his wonderful 
backhand, his accuracy, and antici¬ 
pation are factors which could well 
earn him the title. 

Vic Seixas, the reigning cham¬ 
pion, is accorded the honour of 


hitting the first ball at Wimbledon. 
Many think he will also hit the last 
—and winning—ball. 

Mervyn Rose, the left-handed 
Australian who took Seixas to five 
sets in the semi-final last year, is 
another whose strong service and 
volleying could win the title for 
him. 

Others who might well bring off 
surprise wins are evergreen Jaro- 
slav Drobny, Art Larsen, losing 
finalist in the French champion¬ 
ships, and Budge Patty, the winner 
at Wimbledon in 1950. 

Britain's slender chances rest on 
the shoulders of Tony Mottram, 
still our leading player. The 
younger school, led by Billy 
Knight and Bobby Wilson, can 
only regard this year’s Wimbledon 
as a stepping-stone to' future 
success. Their turn will come. 


CHILDREN IN ART 



Timothy, by Gertrude Hermes 


These two' photographs are of 
exhibits in a fascinating collection 
of children’s portraits held this 
month at the Royal Watercolour 
Society’s Galleries in Conduit 
Street. This is the second ex- 
. hibition of its kind, organised by 
The Observer, the first having been 
held four years ago. This season’s 
show has roused great interest. 
Over 1500 paintings and pieces of 



sculpture were submitted and 250 
of them selected. 

Many parents would like to have 
portraits of their children and the 
idea of the exhibition was to put 
parents and artists in touch with 
each other, and this has been 
successfully achieved. 

The Queen headed the list of 
parents who lent portraits of their 
sons and daughters. 


QUEEN BERTHA’S GOLDEN BEE 


During excavations in Canter¬ 
bury’s blitzed shopping centre, 
nearly two years ago, workmen 
found a small gold ornament in 
the shape of a bee. 

A local archaeologist, Mr. Frank 
Jenkins, has been making investi¬ 
gations and now believes that this 
bee was of the same traditional 
design as a collection of 300 of 
these bee-ornaments and other 
treasures buried with the body of 
Childeric I, King of the Franks, at 
Tournai, Belgium, in 481. The 
treasure was discovered when the 
tomb was opened in 1653. The 


GIFT FOR PRINCE 
CHARLES 

Two hand-made stamp albums 
have been sent to Prince Charles 
by six-year-old Emil Schoenpflug 
of Perth, Western Australia. With 
them was this letter; 

“Five years ago my parents and 
I fled from Czechoslovakia and 
found a new happy home in 
Australia. I would like to express 
our gratitude by presenting to you 
a small gift of two stamp albums 
which my mother and father have 
made for you.” 

A letter from Buckingham 
Palace has now been sent to Emil 
saying that his gift has been 
gratefully accepted by the 
Prince. 


GIFT FOR PRINCESS 
ANNE 

Dolls’ house furniture made 
from pins, corks, silk, and wool 
has been accepted by the Queen 
as a present for Princess Anne, 
who, like most little girls, loves 
dolls. 

It consists of a table, sofa, four 
chairs, and a stool made by 
Mrs. F. L. Pearson of Bourne¬ 
mouth, who began making model 
furniture for the Red Cross and 
various other charities during the 
war. 


golden bees have holes in them so 
that they can be. sewn onto gar¬ 
ments as ornaments. 

It is thought that the golden bee 
of Canterbury may have been 
brought to England as part of her 
dowry by Bertha—a Frankish 
princess and a descendant of 
Childeric—who married King 
Ethclbert of Kent. 

Queen Bertha was a Christian 
and the conversion of her hus¬ 
band in 597 paved the way for the 
mission of Augustine and the rise 
of Canterbury as the centre of 
English Christianity. 


Happy eight-year-old 



Crown Prince Carl Custav of 
Sweden returns home to Ilaga 
Palace after school every day. 
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Hue Modern tennis Girl 
Would find it hard To play 
In a Dress such as this, 
Yet The " short “ Sleeves 
Caused some comment 
WHEN 

MAY SUTTON 

APPEASED AT WIMBLEDON 


Miss Sutton, champion 

IN /905 And AGAIN IN 
/907, LV4J THE FIRST 
American Girl To 
win THE LADIES’ 
Singles 



Sporting Flashbacks 


ENLAWN 
Tennis was first 
PLAYED IN THE 1870'S, 
The Court was shaped like 
An hour glass, the net 
was five Feet high at either end, 

FALLING TO FOUR FEET IN THE CENTRE 


- THE HAT IN CRICKET - 


; EARLY 
19 th 
CENTURY 



Mid 19 1A century 


Almost 7 
Back to where 

WE STARTED) K 


NEW LIFE ON A CORAL ISLAND 


MUMBLES RAILWAY 
IS 150 

On June 29 the Mumbles Rail¬ 
way, oldest passenger line in the 
world, celebrhtes its 150th birth¬ 
day. It runs along the Welsh coast 
between Swansea and Mumbles 
Head, on the Gower Peninsula, 
and is much used by holiday 
crowds. 

To mark the great occasion a 
horse-drawn carriage, similar to 
the earliest type known to have 
been used, will carry the Directors 
of the Company and guests. 

The steam and electric eras will 
also be demonstrated, and a 
photographic exhibition will be 
held at the Mumbles Pier Hotel. 

Originally built for mineral 
traffic at a cost of £9394 2s. 10d., 
construction began in the autumn 
of 1804. The earliest known date 
of the regular conveyance of 
passengers by rail was March 27, 
1807. which makes the Mumbles 
Railway the world’s first passenger 
railway. 

FORMS OF TRACTION 

Various tests were carried out 
in 1877 with a steam locomotive, 
which hauled two carriages carry¬ 
ing 80 passengers at eight m.p.h., 
to see if it would frighten horses. 
It did not affect them and regular 
services began on August 17. 

Preliminary trials with electric¬ 
ally driven cars were commenced 
in 1928, the . first public electric 
service being introduced the 
following year. In 1953 more than 
three million passengers, most of 
them holiday-makers,, were carried 
in double-deckers capable of seat¬ 
ing 106 people. 

The Mumbles Railway is un¬ 
usual in having been worked by 
five forms of traction. First came 
horses, and then steam, electric, 
petrol, and diesel locomotives. 


NOT SCARED 

Noticing a pair of starlings' 
paying close attention to a scare¬ 
crow at Tendring, Essex, a farm 
labourer went up to investigate. 
Inside the scarecrow he found a 
nest with four young starlings. 


Bernard Thorogood of East 
Grinstead, Sussex, and his Aus¬ 
tralian wife have recently arrived 
on a remote coral island, Aitutaki, 
in the south-west Pacific. They 
are to take up missionary work. 

The island is 1500 miles from 
New Zealand, in the Cook Island 
group. The newcomers’ first sight 
of their new home was a line of 
low green hills on the horizon and 
the white surf breaking on the 
reef. As soon as the ship stopped 
outside, islanders raced to welcome 
them with a boat-load of 
drummers and dancers, and a pro¬ 
fessional orator to make a speech. 

Their house is a long, low 
bungalow, 'over 100 years old, and 

BABY-SITTER 

Mr. Cutts, who runs a farm at 
Darfould, near, Worksop, Notts, 
has an eleven-year-old pet duck. 
The other day she discovered a 
partridge’s nest with ten eggs and 
promptly settled down on them. 

Each night Mr. Cutts takes her 
back to the duck pen and then the 
partridge gets a chance to take 
over. But as soon as released next 
morning Mrs. Duck hurries back 
to the nest and sits on the eggs 
all day. 


built for a missionary, Henry 
Royle, who lived over thirty years 
on lonely Aitutaki. 

The Aitutakians live in houses 
of thatch or corrugated iron. They 
cook in “Maori ovens”—holes in 
the ground covered with stones— 
and smother their food in coconut 
oil, which explains their bad teeth. 
Every family owns its group of 
coconut trees and also its own 
chickens, pigs, and goats, so that 
no one ever goes without food. 

From their house on the green 
hill the Thorogoods look out to 
the wide Pacific with the nearest 
island of Mangaia about 200 miles 
away. Grasshoppers and mosqui¬ 
toes are two of the noisiest 
creatures on Aitutaki, but near 
Bernard’s home is an old turkey 
which roosts at night in a tree. 

At night-time the land crab 
makes a scratching noise on the 
floor, and gives warning of his 
approach. He is difficult to catch, 
and carries his eyes on the ends 
of little rods which he can retract 
into the shell, like an aircraft 
undercarriage. The mina bird, 
brown and white, and a great 
eater of fruit on the trees, is the 
most common bird on the island, 
and is an immigrant from India. 


Other Aitutaki noises which 
Mr. Thorogood reports from his 
island home are drumming and 
conch-shell blowing. The islanders’ 
drum is a hollowed-out log with 
a slit in the top. The conch-shell 
is blown by the baker’s boy when 
the bread is ready, and he cycles 
round the villages with the loaves, 
blowing his shell as he rides. 

Mr. Thorogood is working for 
the London Missionary Society 
and his job is to visit the 14 islands 
of the Cook Group. That means a 
round trip of some 1800 miles, 
with always the risk of a wetting 
on landing. He must also be pre¬ 
pared to eat enormous meals at 
every island. 


NEVER STOP PRESS 

When the editor of the local 
paper at Winslow, Arkansas, 
U.S.A., died 35 years ago his 
widow' wrote his obituary for The 
Winslow* American and then 
became its editor, publisher, 
printer, newsboy, circulation and 
advertising manager. Now she is 
80 years old but still carries on. 
Her paper has a circulation of 500 
—and is still printed on an ancient 
foot-pedal press in the office high 1 
in the Ozark mountains. I 


Th e Children's He'efsba h er, lone 25, l_9Sl 

BUND WIZARDS OF 
THE AIR 

William C. Jenney, telephone 
engineer and keen radio amateur, 
is bringing a thrill into the lives 
of seven blind boys in Columbus, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Bill had the idea that blind 
boys could become keen and 
efficient “ hams,” as radio amateurs 
are called. So he set about tack¬ 
ling the problem in the city’s 
school for the blind. 

He had to start teaching a 
class that could not see their equip¬ 
ment. The boys first handled a 
radio tube and when Bill Jenney 
was sure they could recognise it 
again he took it to pieces. Fila¬ 
ment, grid, and plate glass passed 
from hand to hand, and in the 
same way the boys learned to 
“see” all parts of radio equip¬ 
ment. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Then the touch system, which 
the boys knew in Braille, was 
brought into operation. Coils for 
different wave frequencies were 
labelled in Braille, and the boys 
learned to take down messages. 
All controls on their sets are 
graduated in “click ” stops. When 
they took their radio examinations 
they were excused written work 
and did them orally. And out of 
the 18 who sat, ten got novice 
licences and three got general 
licences. 

The blind “hams” have un¬ 
canny memories and are excellent 
in emergencies when the signals 
for fire, floods, and blizzards are 
heard on the air. Seven of the 
“hams ” are now so good that each 
has his own sign and code so that, 
for instance, W8JLX means 
Roland Hudson of Columbus. 


TEAM WORK 

A village sign designed by the 
art master of Hamond’s Grammar 
School, Swaffham, has been 
accepted by the Queen for West 
Newton, one of the villages on the 
Royal Estate at Sandringham. 

Every boy in the school has had 
a hand in the work on the sign. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER—picture-version of Mark Twain’s famous story (6) 



The villagers presumed all three boys had Then the boys themselves appeared ! Un- Tom was a hero at school. The children But the dreadful secret of the murder was a 
been drowned, and next Sunday their “ funeral injured in the storm, they had decided to listened hungrily as he and Joe related their chronic misery to Tom and Iluck. Their silence 
sermon” was preached. The minister drew an come back and hide in the church gallery— adventures. Small boys flocked at his heels, might condemn Muff Potter for Injun Joe’s 
impressive picture of the graces, the winning feeling sure they would hear a sermon about To complete his happiness, Becky Thatcher crime. They continued to take Muff tobacco, 
ways, and rare promise of the lost lads until, themselves! Aunt Polly and the Harpers became his friend again. This was because he and he was pathetically grateful. “Good 
at last, the whole company broke down and threw themselves" upon their restored ones and took the blame when she accidentally tore a friendly faces,” he said. “Get up on one 
joined the weeping mourners in a chorus of smothered them with kisses. 1 Even motherless treasured book of the schoolmaster’s. He was another’s back and let me touch ’em. Shake' 
anguished sobs, the preacher himself giving Huck was kissed—to his embarrassment, beaten for it, but was recompensed when she hands . . . Little hands and weak—but they’ve' 
way to his feelings and crying in the pulpit. Everyone was too delighted by the scamps’ said to him afterwards: “Oh, Tom, how could helped Muff Potter a power, and they’d help 1 
A moment later the church door creaked. return to dream of punishing them. you be so noble ! ” hint-more if they could.” 

Will the boys’ fear of Injun Joe keep them silent at Muff Potter’s trial ? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, June 26, 1954 

Grand story of adventure on Exmoor 

MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 

============== by Garry Hogg =====-== 


While their parents are abroad, 
Nessa and Lance Conway are in 
the care of their uncle, Bruce 
Holliday, who is connected in 
some way with the Secret Service. 
He has business in the West 
Country , and lakes the children 
with him. Walkitig on the moor, 
Nessa and Lance are caught in a 
mist, and while trying to find their 
way home are halted by a harsh 
scream. 


3 . We follow a trail 

"\Tessa gripped my elbow, and 

' we froze in our tracks. What 
was it? We stood motionless, 
hardly daring even to breathe. 

The yell, and the clanging sound 
of metal, were followed instantly 
by an angry, snarling voice at 
ground level and uncomfortably 
close ahead of us: “Shut up, you 
fool, you! D’you want the police 
on our tracks?” 

Then, a second time, from 
ahead of us and high up, the voice 
spoke, a curious, whining, nasal 
voice: “Dropped me spanner on 
the ’igh-tension. Thought I was a 
goner!” 

“Shut UP!” snarled the voice 
on ground level. 

Nessa and I looked at one 
another. If either of us had had 
the idea of ’going forward and 
asking for assistance, we had 
dropped that idea. This was evi¬ 
dently no place for us. 

Without so much as a whispered 
word, we turned and retraced our 
steps, picking up our feet high for 


IN Y0UI1 GARDEN ; 

13. Rampion and Roses 1 

'J’he plant Rampion (Cam¬ 
panula rapunculus) is 
sometimes grown as a vege- 
' table. 

If you can get hold of any 
of the seed mix it with a little 
sand (which makes it easier 
to handle) and sow during the 
next four or five weeks. Thin 
out the young seedlings to 
about four inches apart. 

The plant is worth growing 
for the sake of its flowers 
alone as these consist of 
dozens of pyramids of little 
upright harebells. 

But if you want to eat the 
Rampion, it must not be 
allowed to flower; then the 
roots can be eaten, either raw 
or cooked, during the winter 
months. They taste something 
like carrots. 

If there are’ any tulips still 
in the ground take them up 
as soon as the leaves turn 
1 yellow ; then clean the bulbs 
and put them away in a cool 
place until planting time. 

Keep a sharp look-out for 
greenfly on the roses this 
month, and get in some 
insecticide so that you can 
deal with these little pests 
before they do too much 
damage. 


fear of tripping on some root, as 
we had done so often since the 
mist descended on'us. 

Why we should feel so afraid of 
encountering the menT could not 
say. We were doing no harm; we 
were simply lost on the moor. 
But we knew there was some dirty 
work afoot, for had not one of 
them said something about the 
police? 

“Who are they, do you think?” 
Nessa whispered when we had put 
several hundred yards between 
ourselves and them. “Burglars?” 


I did not answer. I knew they 
could not be burglars, because 
obviously there was nothing on the 



“ Go in, if we can,” I said boldly 

moor that could be burgled. But 
I knew equally that they were 
doing something illegal. And nleri 
so occupied would not., take very 
kindly to the sudden appearance 
of a couple of strangers, even of 
our age! 

The sheep-track we were on 
forked, and I nudged Nessa on to 
the left fork, for we had come by 
the other one, and so knew that it 
was no use. “Come on, Ness!” I 
said, as cheerfully as I could. 
“Better luck this time, perhaps.” 

It was difficult to tell in the mist, 
but I had the feeling that this track 
was bearing farther and farther to 
the left, even though it just 
appeared to zigzag like the other 
one. There were two things I was 
anxious about: one, to get to some 
landmark—or, better still, to within 
hail of someone who could help 
us; two, to avoid an encounter 
with those men. 

Like blind people 

I kept my eyes down on the 
ground, because it was useless 
looking ahead into the swirling 
mist. And I kept my ears pricked 
wide, comforting myself with the 
thought that blind people—and we 
were like blind people, in that 
mist—were supposed to have 
better hearing than most. 

If I had not been staring at the 
ground so intently I might have 
missed a curious ridge of turf- 
which brought me to a halt. 
“Hang on, Ness,” I said. “Let's 
examine this a minute.” 

The turf appeared to have been 
slit with some sharp instrument 
like a ploughshare. It had a cut 
edge that stuck up an inch or two 


above the general level. I dropped 
to my knees and scrabbled about 
with my fingers. A short length of 
the cut turf came up quite easily, 
and I turned it back to reveal a 
shallow trench only about six 
inches wide and not much more 
than that deep. And in the trench 
there lay a length of black cable, 
about as thick as my thumb. 

“Gosh!” I said, astonished. 
“Just-look at this!” 

“What on earth-” said 

Ness. 

We stared at it in silence for a 
few moments. It was wrapped 
spirally with what looked like 
tarred insulating-tape, and there 
was no doubt in my mind as to 
what it was—an electric cable! 

Buried cable 

“Underground cable,” I said 
slowly. “But not buried nearly as 
deeply as I thought electric cables 
always had to be. Now—why 
underground, in the heart of the 
moor? Electric cables are norm¬ 
ally slung on pylons overhead.” 

Here was a cable, obviously 
newly laid, or the turf would have 
bedded down and the cut edges 
been sealed. Equally obviously, it 
was going somewhere. If we were 
to follow it it would be bound to 
lead us eventually to some 'build¬ 
ing or other. . And there we might 
expect to find people who knew 
the moor better than we did. We 
were saved! 

“Come on, Ness!” I said. 
“Noses to the ground. Follow the 
trail!” 

Before setting off, though, I 
made sure that I had covered 
up the open piece of cable and 
stamped it well down. Then we 
set off full bat, watching the ridge 
of raised turf like lynxes: we were 
not going to lose that, even if vve 
had to follow it on our hands and 
knees! 

The unexpected 

It ran fairly straight, though the 
diggers had dodged one or two of 
the bigger clumps of heather, 
where the roots would have made 
digging difficult. And it brought 
us, unexpectedly, right up against 
the last thing we had expected to 
encounter: a high stone wall with 
a massive gate set in it. The gate 
was solid oak, studded with 
square-headed nails, like those 
enormous gates they have in 
Oxford colleges. And like those 
gates, there was a narrow wicket- 
gate, only just a little taller than 
us, set in one side. Beneath the 
sill of this gate the cable passed; 
or at any rate the ridge of raised 
turf ran right up to the sill, so we 
supposed it continued on the other 
side. 

“Now what?” asked Nessa. 

“Go in, if we can,” I said 
boldly. “In a place this size, surely 
there would be somebody who 
could tell us where we were?” 

There was a big iron handle to 
the wicket-gate. I took hold of it, 
gave it a sideways twist and at the 

Continued on page 10 


They’re 



lovely! 


They’re lovely! 

They’re fruity! 

They’re Speme,!es! 

Everybody loves the 
luscious fruity flavours 
you get in these spark¬ 
ling crystal sweets! 

And they’re so handy, 
you can carry ’em with 
you always! Get some 
with your pocket-money 
this week. 


All Assorted Spangles contain flavours 
extracted from the natural fruits, ar;d 
other fine flavours. 


Life’s always sweeter 

with SPANGLES 


1 20 



You can win a Cricket Bat, Tennis 
Racquet or Football with one short essay. 

This test of skill and originality is open to boys 
and girls between the ages of 5-15 (inclusive). 
Enter this way: 

1 Write —in not more than 150 words —just why you 
would like a Cricket Bat, Tennis Racquet or Football. 

2 Underneath your essay, write-in block capitals — 
your full name, age and address. 

3 Ask mother to save you the printed paper disc from 
a tin of Odol Solid Dentifrice. . 

4 Post your essay and disc (2Ad. stamp on envelope, 
please) to Competition Dept. Z, Cranbux Limited, Odol 

Works, Norwich. 


Prizes awarded for 
the 20 best entries, 
according to age. 

Closing date 
July 23rd 

The Directors of 
Cranbux Lid., wifi select 
the 20 best essays 
and their decision will 
be final. 
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Raid. 


NOTE TO PARENTS— 
BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 


BIG BUBBLE 
Chewinff Cum 

NEW BIG SIZE Id 

Anglo- American .Chewing Gum Limited 


Fine set of ^ CANADA 
Wild Life, 3 ROYAL VISIT, 



STAMPS 
ALL 


FREE 


(As illustrated) to Collectors asking 
to see our famous ‘Quality' 
Approvals. Send 3d. (abroad 
6d.) for our Postage and 
illus. list. If you wish you 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB." Years Sub. 
1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing 
fine Gifts. Approvals sent 
Monthly. We aim to satisfy 
,ou. Please state if adult. (Look us up when in Canterbury.) Postal Sec. Est. 1897. 
WRIGHT'S ST AMP SHOP (Dept. 24), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent. 

Biiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiii!iiiiiiimiiiiimiiiitii»iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiii!M 

I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 1 




dsBu*. 



POR. BOOK.S* | 

New, secondhand & rare Books on every subject. | 

Foyles can supply all your School Text Books. § 

Foyles have depts. for Gramophone Records, | 

Stationery, Music, Handicraft Materials. | 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 | 

Gerrcird 5660 (16 lines) -Jr Open 9—6 (inc. Saturdays) = 

Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station = 

^iHiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiim? 



THREE ROYAL VISIT STAMPS FREE I 


To commemorate a great occasion THREE wonderful Royal Visit stamps from 
Gibraltar, Ceylon, and Australia are offered free to those requesting our fine 
bargain Approvals and enclosing 2Jd. postage. SPECIAL OFFER for one 
month only : Complete Royal Visit set mint (13 stamps) 10/6 post free, cash 

with order, . 


J. S0BD0M (Dept, CN/V), 14- PROSPECT RD., SURBITON, SURREY 


ATOM-POWERED PIANES I\ 
TEI YEARS 

By the CN Flying Correspondent 


Ultra-long-range aircraft, pow¬ 
ered by atom turbines, and capable 
of girdling the globe in, perhaps, 
ten hours, were forecast in 
America recently by Mr. Hall L. 
Hibbard, Vice-President of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
Mr. Hibbard was responsible for 
designing the internhtionally-used 
Constellation airliner, and expects 
nuclear-powered research planes to 
be flying within the next ten years. 

Nuclear power may be used in 
several ways. The heat source 
may be used to drive either a 
turbojet or propjet engine or might 
even be used as a rocket. In any 
case, the reactor—a sort of 
domesticated atom bomb—will 
replace combustion chambers by 
supplying the heat normally 
derived from kerosene or petrol. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
confronting designers of atom- 
powered aircraft is how to provide 


the shielding necessary to reduce 
the radiation to a level tolerable 
by the human body. 

Only a few years ago it was 
estimated (hat the heavy shielding 
required would weigh 150 tons. 
But technological developments, 
with the intended use of “divided 
shielding,” in which only some of 
the shielding is put round the 
reactor and the rest is placed 
round the crew at the flight station, 
will reduce this weight consider¬ 
ably. 

According to Mr. Hibbard, 
certain nuclear-powered aircraft 
may have novel features compared 
with today's products, but in 
external appearance no particular 
differences need be expected. 

As far as size is concerned, the 
nuclear planes will be no larger 
than some of today’s large military 
aircraft, and their gross weight will 
probably be no greater. 


ODD JOBS BY AIRCRAFT 


The use of private aircraft for 
business, industrial, and agri¬ 
cultural purposes in the United 
States has increased by 900 per 
cent since 1940, and now far 
exceeds the use of airliners. 

During 1952, the latest year for 
which figures are available— 
company or privately owned 
planes spent more than three 
million hours in the air. Manu¬ 
facturing and mining firms made 
the greatest use of company air¬ 
craft by recording 616,000 hours. 

Next came farmers and ranchers, 
with 559,000 hours. Their planes 
were busy performing a truly 
amazing variety of tasks such as 
“defoliation,” which means the 


spraying of chemicals on crops to 
make the leaves drop off; dropping 
poisoned bait for pests; seeding, 
fertilising, and crop dusting. 

Fruit farmers found a new use 
for light aircraft and helicopters. 
During the harvesting of cherries 
and nuts, the machines flew at 
tree-top heights to set up air 
currents which shook the fruit and 
nuts from the branches. 

Agricultural flyers also patrolled 
rice fields to chase away birds. 

Many oil prospectors are now 
using Scintilation counters in air¬ 
craft, which measure the distribu¬ 
tion of radio-active elements in the 
earth, thereby revealing under¬ 
ground oil deposits. 


MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 


Continued from page 9 

same time pushed hard. To 
our astonishment the little door 
opened, creaking slightly as it did. 
so. A moment later we had passed 
through it, and I closed it quietly 
behind us. 

We could still not see more than 
a few yards ahead of us. There 
was a patch of rough gravel at 
our feet, and obviously it had been 
recently dug up because we could 
see the ridge continuing onwards 
from the sill of the gate. 

“Handy, isn’t it!” I whispered. 
“Only got to follow our noses!” 

We had not gone more than a 
few yards, though, when a dog 
barked. It was uncomfortably 
close, too; a loud, menacing bark 
that clearly meant business. We 
halted in our tracks, chilled by 
the sound. Even though we could 
not see the dog, wherever it was, 
it would be able to find us easily 
enough! It was not a pleasant 
thought, and for a second or two 
I contemplated retreat—putting 
that stout oak door between us and 
it. 

Then we heard the unmistakable 
sound of a chain rattling. The dog 
had come no nearer, so obviously. 
it was chained up. What a relief! 

“There's another!” Ness whis¬ 
pered. 

They might have been twins, the 


second one set off by the first. 
Their barks were exactly the same. 
But though they went on and on 
and on, there was this comforting 
rattling and jingling of chains, and 
we knew they were not likely to 
burst suddenly out of the mist and 
devour us. 

“Come .on!” I said again. 
“They are all right. Safe in their 
kennels and chewing their paws 
because they are not free to come 
and get us!” 

We went deliberately forward 
across the turf. 

The barking continued, but it 
tvas to one side of us, so we did 
not have the unpleasant prospect 
of approaching those unseen and 
hostile dogs. Suddenly the mist 
seemed to thicken and darken. 
Once more our feet scraped on 
loose gravel instead of soft turf. 
We slowed down just before we 
ran up against a high stone wall 
that vanished in,the mist far above 
our heads. 

“Goodness!” Nessa exclaimed. 
“What-?” 

“Now, who would expect to find 
a castle slap in the middle of the 
moor?” I said. 

“It isn’t a castle, because it has 
got windows instead of arrow-slits 
in the walls,” Nessa said. “But 
aren’t they dark!” 

To be continued 
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tncluded in the “CYCLIST” packet 
is the scarce obsolete stamp of BURMA 
in JAPANESE occupation, valued at 
2/6. Also two giant diamond-shaped 
stamps depicting racing and swimming, 
as illustrated, bi-coloured magnificent 
pictorials. Send for this FREE half-crown 
BURMA stamp and Cyclist packet. Just 
enclose 3d. postage, request Approvals 
and price list. ALL FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, Ltd. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 

25 DIFFERENT AUSTRALIA, 
10 QUEEN ELIZABETH ISSUES, 
2 GIGANTIC SURPRISE STAMPS 

Together with 100 other pictorials, etc. 
This really wonderful packet is yours for 
nothing. Just request to see a selection 
of our world famous Approvals- British, 
Colonial or foreign from Id. upwards. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
COMET JET AIRLINER STAMP ALBUM 

130 pages to hold 7,800 stamps 
- 4/- post free 


LINDSEY STAMPS (21), 

85 LEGSBY AVENUE, GRIMSBY 


PARENTS! 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 


Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ” Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, correcteH and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 

Fees from £2 5 0. 



Post 3 <L 


HOME “ PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 

RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3'6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 

_ metal base lor simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 



Write for Approvals and How to Get 

11,000 STAMPS FREE | 

enclosing 2id. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

44 The Bungalow,” 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
. LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S-A. 

Send for the selection which interests YOU: 
FROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

POST FREE-- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Parrel Road, Retford, Notts. 

50 DIFFERENT CHINA FREE 

This packet, which includes 

LARGE AIRS and many ^ 
other attractive stamps, 
will be given free to all ap- 
^ plieants for our discount 

Approvals. Return postage ' 
appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN 150) 

BAYONA, HEYSOMS AVENUE, 

GREENBANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 
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SPORTS 

Qne of the most important 
athletics events of the season 
takes place on Saturday when the 
Kinnaird Trophy meeting is held 
at Chiswick. On the same after¬ 
noon the Polytechnic Harriers’ 
Marathon will be run from 
Windsor to Chiswick, a distance of 
26 miles 385 yards. 

Hugo Yarnold, Worcestershire’s 
wicketkeeper, takes his bene¬ 
fit this weekend, when Sussex will 
be playing at Worcester. A native 
of the beautiful cathedral city, he 
joined the County in 1938; since 
then he has captured more than 
600 wickets “ behind the stumps,” 
including a record of six batsmen 
stumped in one innings. 

'J’he Ladies’ Amateur Golf 
Championship—or the British 
Women's Open, as it is known—■ 
starts next Monday at Ganton. 
Miss Marlene Stewart, 18-year-old 
Canadian, is defending the title she 
won last year. 

To celebrate his 80th birthday, 
Ernie Old, of Melbourne, will 
soon set out on a Cycling tour 
through Victoria and New South 
Wales. He intends to ride 80 miles 
^ a day for 80 days. 

The Millen cricket team of 
Tenterden, Kent, have to use 
Christian names in their batting 
order for all are first cousins with 
the same surname. Oldest member 
is Harold Millen, who is 43, and 
the youngest is John, who is 14. 

At the Women's Indoor Swim¬ 
ming Championships in 
Florida, 16-ycar-old Shelley Mann 
gained two world records (100 
yards butterfly and 400 yards 
individual medley). She also beat 
the American best time for the 
100 yards backstroke, and then 
helped to set up new world records 
for the 4 x 100 yards free-style 
relay, and the 400 yards medley 
relay. 

Tom Goddard, whose spin bowl¬ 
ing took hundreds of wickets 
for Gloucestershire before he re¬ 
tired two years ago, recently 
returned, at the age of 53, to 
captain his County's Second XI. 
He proved that he had lost none 
of his skill by taking six cheap 
wickets, and scoring 34 not out. 



Billy Knight of Northampton, 
18-year-old British and Aus¬ 
tralian Junior Champion, is one 
of the competitors at Wimble- 
den this week. See page 7. 


SHORTS 

The Orono Orphans ice hockey 
team, which plays in an 
Ontario, Canada, intermediate 
league, consists entirely of the 
West family. Father plays in goal, 
and his five sons, aged between 
17 and 24, form the rest of . the 
team. Mother also has a hand, for 
she is the timekeeper, and daughter 
Diane is the coach. 



Mandy is a carthorse at Glebe 
Farm, Ruislip, Middlesex. But 
though 12 years old he is still 
. also a good jumper, and has 
won more than 150 prizesduring 
the last three years. With his 
master’s daughter, 16-year-old 
Dorothy Rocks, riding him, 
Mandy clears a fence in fine style. 

The Australian Football Council 
want to arrange an Empire 
Soccer Carnival in Melbourne 
next summer, and are inviting 
teams from the British Isles, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Canada 
to compete in a tournament with 
an Australian side. 

The Richmond Canoe Club, one 
of the leading racing canoe 
clubs of Britain, has decided to 
admit members at the age of 12. 
But its youngest “honorary” 
member is six-year-old Paul 
Marchand, son of Gerald Mar- 
chand, the Olympic canoeist. 
Young Paul is quite confident 
in his own 12-foot Canadian 
canoe. Another promising young 
member is Michael Gannon, 14, of 
Greenford in Middlesex, who has 
built a canoe of his own design. 

The Golf Foundation, formed in 
1952 to spread knowledge of 
golf among the boys and girls of 
Great Britain, is proving an even 
bigger success than had been 
hoped. Nearly 180 schools are 
now using the professional class 
instruction scheme. 

"When Peter Bolt, an 18-year-old 
farm-hand, arrived at the 
starting post for a three-mile race 
at Tiverton, Devon, he found that 
the runners were already a quarter 
of a lap away. Nothing daunted, 
he set off, overhauled the field, and 
won—only to be disqualified for 
not coming under starter's orders. 

Jn a two-mile team race at the 
Lanarkshire Police Sports the 
field gradually thinned out, and at 
the finish the runners were placed 
all round the track.- After the 
official results had been announced 
a young spectator pointed out that 
the runner placed fifth had finished 
a lap behind the leaders! 

The 1956 Olympic equestrian 
events will be staged in Stock¬ 
holm, as quarantine laws will 
prevent them being held with other 
Olympic events at Melbourne. 


FORT WILLIAM’S 
300 YEARS 

The pleasant Highland town of 
Fort William is this week celebrat¬ 
ing its 300th anniversary. The 
town takes its name from a 17th- 
century earthen fort erected by 
General Monk. It was rebuilt of 
stone in William Ill’s time to keep 
the wild Highlanders in check. 

An exciting item in the pro¬ 
gramme is the 15-mile race 
next Saturday to the top of Ben 
Nevis and back, a test of stout 
Scottish hearts and sinews. The 
record time for this strenuous 
climb-and-run is one hour and 
52 minutes, a remarkable display 
of stamina. 

The chief event in the celebra¬ 
tions, however, is a spectacular 
pageant re-creating the past 300 
years of the history of the fort. 
Tfie four main incidents are the 
Execution of Montrose, the Pre¬ 
lude to the Massacre (of Glencoe), 
Lochore’s Warning (of the *45), 
and the Murder of Colin Camp¬ 
bell the Red Fox. 


STAMP NEWS 

J .^ splendid set of ten pictorial 
definitives has been issued for 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 
Lions and elephants in their 
natural haunts, the new Owen 
Falls Dam in Uganda, and Mount 
Kilimanjaro (Africa’s highest) are 
among the scenes depicted. 

The first stamps of the new 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland will 
be issued on 
July 1. There 
are 15 values in 
three designs, 
one of which is 
shown here, all 
with the 
Queen’s head. 

Jceland has issued a set of 
stamps in honour of Hannes 
Hafstein. Besides being an out¬ 
standing poet, Hafstein became in 
1904 the first native Minister of 
Iceland. 

A. NEW Austrian stamp com¬ 
memorates the jubilee of the 
introduction of Esperanto to the 
country. 

J^ussia has issued a set of eight 
stamps to mark the 300th 
anniversary of her union with the 
Ukraine. 

A new Brazilian stamp honours 
the country’s earliest railway 
—the Leopoldina—now 100 years 
old. 


PRIZES FOR CN 
READERS 

Congratulations to the winners 
tin CN COMPETITION No. 3— 
five girls and five boys, who each 
receive a prize camera. They are: 
Ann Bailey, Thetford; Pamela 
Bonney, Cheshunt; Elizabeth 
Evans, Ipswich; Susan Rogers, 
Betchworth; Christine Smith, 
Birmingham; John Bradnock, Orp¬ 
ington; Ian Hood, Chesterfield; 
Malcolm Poynter, Chelsfield; Ian 
Scholey, Dringhouses; Raymond 
Wood. Oldham. 
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This is a 


WHOP 

—— a fairly common but¬ 
terfly to be seen from 
May to August. It loves 
shady lanes and edges of woods, and is more common during a wet 
summer than a dry one. 

I-SPY dark brown wings with creamy-yellow markings — rather 
like a snake -— one eye-spot near the tip of the fore wings, and — 
usually — 3 or 4 eye-spots on the hind wings. 


SPEC&LEP 



and this the fruit 

of a cedar of 

ILEBANQN tree 

—very easy to recognise with huge 
branches supporting flat layers of dark 
green leaves. I-SPY the curious rounded 
cones it bears in Autumn, with close 
packed greenish scales. They are usually 
set pointing upwards, surrounded by 
small tufts of dark green “ needles *\ 


The above illustrations and notes are reproduced from “ I-SPY 
Butterflies & Moths ” and 46 I-SPY Wild Fruits & Fungi ” respec¬ 
tively. These are the two new books in the News Chronicle I-SPY 
Colour Series; each has 16 of its 48 pages in full colour and sells 
at one shilling. 

You’ll find these beautifully printed little books really useful and 
of tremendous interest when rambling, hiking, camping or on 
holiday. See the I-SPY books at your newsagent. They are very 
good value indeed.* 



TITLES 0°EACH 


I. At the Seaside. 2. On the Farm. 3. History. 
4. On a Train Journey. 5. Dogs. 6. In the Country. 
7. At the Zoo—Animals. 8. At the Zoo—Birds and 
Reptiles. 9. In the Street. 10. On the Road. II. The 
Sights of London. 12. Horses and Ponies. 13. Ships 
and Harbours. 14. Boats and Waterways. 15. Aircraft. 
16. Cars. 17. The Army. 13. The Wheel. 19. Sport. 

I-SPY COLOUR BOOKS—I/- EACH 

Birds. Butterflies and Moths. 

Wild Flowers. Wild Fruits and Fungi 


Ask your newsagent to show them to you. 




iff MS 

Published by the NEWS CHRONICLE 



GREAT CAMPING OFFER 

RIDGE TENT 

Sent tor 

3FJV \ x 

BRAND-new de luxe Para. Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal for Cyclists. 
Campers Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base 
v d it fi mi. wide x 3 ft. 6 in. high X 
12 in. walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. 
£2.15.0, or 4/- dep., 6/- monthly. With 
fly-sheet £4.2.6, or 10/- dep. 9/9 
lu.mrjuy. both carr. 1/6. Also BRITISH 
ARMY BRAND-NEW RIDGE TENT. 
Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. 
Walls 3 ft. Finest value offered. Real 
waterproof cauvas. Portable, but stout 
cloth. Complete. Cash price £9.19.6, or 
sent for 22/6 dep., 25/- rathly. Carr. 5/-. 
Free catalogues of binoculars, 
watches, ' radios, cameras, tents, 
marquees, tarpaulins, telescopes, 
etc. TERMS. State lists required. 


QUICK 


ACTION 

IESC0PE 



\V 

-- tV/THINSZT' „ 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 

SCe this telescope in action. Up in a flash with 
special single draw that cuts down focusing 
time. You have the object you wish to view 
at close quarters in a split second. Boy Scouts, 
Hikers, Cyclists, etc., like this useful telescope 
because let into the body thero is an accurate 
compass which gives you bearing of view. The 
price of this absolutely super bumper bargain, 
2/6 only, plus 6d. post, etc. NO MORE TO 
PAY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 
Send quickly. Free Lists Binoculars upon request. 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CN/73), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 
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The BranlTub 


SPEED MERCHANT 

Young Alfred always wrote 
very short compositions. Try¬ 
ing to coax a little more out of 
him, teacher said: “Describe a 
day’s play in a cricket match.” 

A moment later she saw that 
Alfred had put down his pen. 
Looking at his essay, she saw that 
he had written: “Rain: no play.” 

Pyramid puzzle 

Can you build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the clues 
below? After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the 
Vine before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one new letter added. 
gouNDS like a drink 
Baby's “thank you” 

Black liquid used in roadmaking 

Fixed scale 

Soil 

Produces warmth 

People often grumble about it 

Encircled with flowers 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus will be in 
the west, Saturn in the south¬ 
west, and Mars 
in the south¬ 
east. There are 
no planets 
visible in the 
morning. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
will appear at half-past eight on 
Wednesday morning June 23. 


JACKO GOES FISHING AND GETS A DUCKING 




Jacko decided that the best way to 
catch fish was in a boat. 

Rule of thumb 

Yms phrase is used to indicate that 
something is measured roughly. 

It dates back to the early 17th 
century when there was a measure¬ 
ment known as a thumb. This was 
taken to be an inch, which is the 
average breadth of the first joint 
of a man’s thumb. 

Thus to get measurement a 
workman would use his thumb, 
and obviously, as every man’s 
thumb is slightly • different, the 
measurement could only be 
approximate. 

Animal puzzle 

(Jan you add a three-lettered 
animal’s name to the groups 
of letters below to form words 
which have the following mean¬ 
ings? Jeweller’s weight, baby’s toy, 
angry, sea-robber, recite, rub 
roughly. 

CA, TLE„ IE, PIE NARE, GE 

Answer next week 


-BEDTIME CORNER - 

Fun for a lonely pony 


When Sally went away to 
boarding-school she missed 
her pony Bracken very much. 
Knowing he would be lonely, 
she tried to think of ways of 
cheering him up until the 
holidays came. 

Of course Bracken did not 
know this, and what made him 
even more miserable was that 
he did not like the new field to 
which he had been moved. 




Then, after a 
few days, he 
noticed that 
along the side 
of his fence 
which bordered 
the single line 
railway, a 
cheerful little 
train would 
come chugging 
past several 
times between 
sunrise and 
sunset. And its 
wheels began to sing: “Come 
and race me! Come and race 
me!” as it trundled along the 
track. 

“That’s an idea!” neighed 
Bracken. And when the train 
came along he galloped level 
with it till it outdistanced him 
near the hedge. 

“Well, this is better than 
nothing!” Bracken thought. 
So every day he played races 
with the train, and soon the 






p: 
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engine driver began looking out 
for hint and giving a toot on 
the whistle as he passed. 

The engine driver used to 
tell his daughter Jill about 
Bracken, for she loved ponies 
and could ride well, though 
she did not own one. And one 
day she said: “You must let 
him win the race sometimes. 
It’s miserable to be beaten 
always.” 

So occasion¬ 
ally he slowed 
down so that 
Bracken could 
win, which 
cheered the 
little pony even 
more. But he 
still missed 
Sally very 
much. 

Then one 
day Sally’s 
Daddy was 
talking to the 
engine driver in the station, aqd 
heard all about Bracken’s 
racing, and what Jill had said. 
So he wrote and told Sally. 

“Then please let Jill ride 
Bracken when she can during 
term,” Sally wrote back. “That 
will cheer him up completely. 
To think I’ve been racking my 
brains for ways of making him 
happy, and he’s found them 
mostly himself!” 

Jane Thornicroft 



But a backward flick of the rod had 
a most upsetting effect. 

Cat's paradise 

§AID a wide awake kitten from 
Cheam : 

“l have just had a beautiful dream 
Of a land where fresh sprats 
Are supplied to small cats, 
iVith-some very big saucers of 
cream." 

SPOT THE ... 

chaffinch, one of the commonest 
and prettiest of our birds. He is 
about 6j inches long. His back is 
brown changing to olive on the 
rump; his 
wings are 
barred with 
whit e; his 
head is slate- 
blue, and his 
breast is a 
shade of deep 
pink. The hen is a little smaller 
and duller in tone. - 

During Spring and summer the 
hedgerows resound to their cheer¬ 
ful and continuous “Pink! pink!” 
The nest of the chaffinch is a 
model of avian craft. It is round 
and made of moss, hair, feathers, 
and wool woven together and 
fitted snugly in the crook of a 
bough. The outside may be coated 
With lichens and plants’ down, 
often blending so well with the 
branch’s bark that detection is 
difficult. 

From four to six whitish-brown 
eggs, streaked with purplish mark¬ 
ings are laid. As these birds live 
chiefly on insects and weed seeds 
they are useful to the gardener and 
the farmer as well as ornamental. 

THREE-IN-ONE 

JJnglish city with a beautiful 
cathedral 
Engraving 

Island in the British West Indies 
One of the signs of the Zodiac 
Public school in Sussex 
Dutch philosopher, a Reforma¬ 
tion leader 

Shiny, glassy substance used to 
coat metals 

Ancient city south of Naples, 

’ buried in volcanic ash 1900 years 
ago 

Material for killing flies, mos¬ 
quitoes, and other such pests 
To find the answers to these 
clues link three of the letter-groups 
below. Write the answers in a list 
and you will find that their first 
and last letters spell out a proverb 
meaning Don't look for trouble. 
am asm chi ci cidc dad ecti el En 
Er Et ii Ins io Lan Li In mpe nco 
ng ng ni orp Po Sc Tri us 

Answer next week 


He had meant to get close to the fish 
—but not that close ! 
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Puzzle in verse 

Y DD a letter to a vehicle and you 
have a fish. 

For a farmyard animal take one 
from a bird. 

Add two to some rubbish to make 
a tasty dish. 

Take one from some Islands and 
they become absurd. 

Answer next week 

Precious piano 

’YY'hat was probably the most 
expensive piano in the world 
was made for an Indian maharaja. 
It had a pure silver frame, silver 
and gold wires, wood inlaid with 
gold and rubies and emeralds. 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Sport. 

4 Musical instrument. 7 Help. 

9 Exists. II Builds. 13 Level. 

15 Before. 16 Deed. 17 Mineral. 

18 Busy insect. 19 Blends. 21 
Steps for surmounting fences. 

23 South Africa. 24 Efts. 26 
Wise person. 27 Earth. 

READING DOWN. 1 Grasp. 

2 Master of Arts. 3 Happening. 

4 Falsehood. 5 Sores. 6 Com¬ 
fort, 8 French square measure. 

10 Slope. 12 Found in woods. 14 
Playing. 17 Ejects. 18 Requests. 

19 Not many. 20 Travel by boat. • 

22 Shelter. 25 Thus. 

Answer next week 

Tongue-twister 

JSjAY three times quickly: A glow¬ 
ing gleam glowing green. 

Train talk 

JJritish Railways are the busiest 
in the world. They operate the 
world's largest suburban electric 
train system and they have the 
busiest railway junction in the 
world — Clapham — where 2500 
trains are handled every 24 hours. 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Tfcrec-*n« 

one 

C clluloi D 
II awui I 
A driati C 
It eykjavi K 
L inotyp E 
E diso N 
S ocratc S 


Find the birds 
Lark, hawk, 
heron, owl, warb¬ 
ler, robin, wren, 
rook, crow, crane, 
Picture-puzzle 
Sloop,barge,ketch, 
canoe, brig, light¬ 
er, liner, punt, 
Find the towns 
Eye, Crewe, 
Tipton, Leek. 


Pyramid 

Puzzle 

R 

ER 

ERE 

VEER 

VERSE 

SEVERE 

SEVERED 

RESERVED 


Pair them ofT 

Wirc-Icss ; trip-lets ; mush-room; star-ling. 


Sir Kreemy Knut 



the word 
for Toffee 



EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. "The Toffee Specialists" OF MAIDSTONE 

















































